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1952 Conference Call 


National Council To Meet In Indianapolis 


“YOUTH MORALITY—A PUBLIC CONCERN?” is the theme 
for our 1952 Annual Conference to be held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
on May 26, 27 and 28. Headquarters will be the Hotel Claypool, 
with additional housing in the 
Lincoln Hotel, directly across 
the street from the Hotel Clay- 
pool. 


Letters from Governor Henry 

F. Schricker of Indiana and 
Judge Joseph O. Hoffmann of 
the Juvenile Court of Marion 
County, accompanying this an- 
nouncement, assure us of a cor- 
dial welcome and co-operation 
in making this conference an | 
outstanding success. 


Details of program, speakers 
and entertainment will be an- 
nounced from time to time. 
Meanwhile, we invite your sug- 
gestions for developing the gen- 
eral theme. 


Discussion has already been 
arranged concerning reciprocal 
nonsupport laws now enacted in 41 States and two Territories. 


“The Judges’ Workshop” has been suggested to provide time 
to find answers to specific difficult problems facing juvenile court 
judges, and to provide time for judges to tell of solutions they 
found in cases that may be of general interest. Please send such 
material to me as soon as possible so that it may be classified and 
a group of panel leaders appointed for profitable discussion. 

To assure best accommodations, send in your reservations to 
the Hotel Claypool at once. 


VICTOR B. WYLEGALA 
President 


: 
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State of Indiana 
Indianapolis 
January 5, 1952 

The Honorable Victor B. Wylegala 

President 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 

Buffalo 2, New York 

My dear Judge Wylegala: 


I was delighted to learn through the office of the Honorable Joseph 
O. Hoffmann, Judge of the Juvenile Court of Marion County, that the next 
annual conference of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges is to be 
held in Indianapolis on May 26 to 28 inclusive, and I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the honor you have conferred upon us in selecting our capital 
city for your meeting and to convey to you the assurance of the choicest 
Hoosier hospitality on that occasion. 


Our office will welcome the opportunity to co-operate with Judge 
Hoffmann and his committee in making this one of the greatest conferences 
in the history of your Council. I would count it a real personal privilege to 
greet you and your colleagues at my office during your visit to our city. 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) HENRY F. SCHRICKER 


Governor 
HFS/ghb 


Juvenile Court of Marion County 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
January 25, 1952 

The Honorable Victor B. Wylegala 

President 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 

Buffalo 2, New York 

My dear Judge Wylegala: 


I believe it falls upon me as a member of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges to convey to you as our president the appreciation not 
only of our juvenile court in this city, but of all the many ardent supporters 
of its policies including, but certainly not limited to, the big majority of the 
various social agencies and public welfare departments in this State. 

That Indianapolis has been selected for this meeting is a recognition 
of the strides that have been made in this city toward the perfecting of a 
good juvenile court according to standards promulgated by the National Pro- 
bation Association and also our own National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

More than that: there is some sentiment in the situation in that the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges was organized in Indianapolis and 
that there has been no meeting of the Council in the State of Indiana since 
that time. Accordingly, it is somewhat like the long-lost infant, having reached 
manhood, coming back home again to see what the situation may be here at 
the point of origin. 

All of Indianapolis, the State of Indiana, and the various public and 
private agencies take this opportunity to welcome this meeting here, having 
some selfish idea in mind that it may serve to promote and advance the 
juvenile court philosophy and social work activities here in this State. 

You may rest assured that all the agencies and this court in particular 
will contribute whatever possible to make this meeting a great success. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) JOSEPH 0. HOFFMANN, Judge 


JOH/mo’c 


| 
| 
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“Advances In Understanding 
The Offender” 


1950 Yearbook, National Probation and Parole Association 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York; March 1, 1951; 
312 pages. 


In a characteristically colorful and vigorous address at the 
1944 Annual Conference of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges its then President, Judge Paul W. Alexander, eloquently 
postulated: “Therein lies a challenge to every judge of every juve- 
nile court in America. In the face of increasing juvenile delin- 
quency and the threat of still worse times in the postwar era, this 
is no time for any one of us to wrap himself smugly in his cloak of 
‘judicial experience.’ More than ever there rests upon us the obli- 
gation to continue studying every subject that bears even indirectly 
upon any phase of our juvenile court work;..... to attend local, 
state, regional and national conferences where are discussed delin- 
quency and other phases of our work; to read and study profes- 
sional books and periodicals such as . . . the Yearbooks of the Na- 
tional Probation Association . . .. and countless other such publica- 
tions. (I know one judge who in addition to six legal periodicals re- 
ceives and reads seventeen professional periodicals.) 


Why Read? 


“In short, it is the judge’s job by constant study and self-im- 
provement to avoid stagnation and to keep abreast of modern de- 
velopments. Why? So people won’t criticize him? Hardly! So 
he can pass on to the children the benefits he keeps deriving from 
this constant study. They are entitled to the benefit of the latest 
techniques and developments—in both diagnosis and treatment— 
not next decade or next year, but now.” (1944 Yearbook, National 
Probation Association, pp. 36-7.) 

On the other hand, there might be recalled the Old Testament 
plaint that then already “of the making of many books there is no 
end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh” (Ecclesiastes: 
XII, 12) as well as Austin MacCormick’s modern observation that 
“if juvenile delinquency could be talked to death, it would have dis- 
appeared long ago.” (May 1950 commendatory Foreword to Al- 
bert Deutsch’s “Our Rejected Children,” vi.) 


What To Read 


However, those contrasted viewpoints can be happily recon- 
ciled by wise selectivity among the prolific literature. And high 
upon any such pruned list, made and used if only as a minimal 
response to Judge Alexander’s challenge, there ought to be placed 
the invaluable Yearbooks published annually since 1915, except 


in 
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during the war year 1945, by National Probation Association, re- 
cently renamed “National Probation and Parole Association.” For 
those successive Yearbooks together constitute a full and graphic 
thirty-five year record of the progressive thought and practice and 
the gradually broadening and deepening attitudes concerning the 
causes, treatment and prevention of delinquency and crime. 


Like all its predecessors, the 1950 Yearbook reflects current 
opinion and the experience and insight of contributors with varied 
skills, and draws mainly from the latest annual Conference of the 
National Probation and Parole Association and of such related 
agencies as the National Conference of Social Work, Congress of 
Correction, and National Conference of Juvenile Agencies. 


The Juvenile Court 


The first paper, “Federal Responsibility for the Youthful 
Offender,” by United States Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, 
expressly recognizes both the juvenile court philosophy of per- 
sonalized justice and the grievous need for better implementations. 
For example: “Three States—Connecticut, Rhode Island and Utah 
— have a State juvenile court with a special judiciary. In the 
other States, only two percent of the counties have full-time juve- 
nile court work. There is no uniformity of jurisdiction. Courts 
are not adequately staffed, and personnel not properly trained. In 
the years since the founding of the juvenile courts, they have 
changed in attitudes, skill and effectiveness. But perfection has 
not yet been achieved ; these courts still have to be improved. 


“There must be improvement in the personnel of the courts. It 
is important that they all have able judges, who will provide treat- 
ment, not punishment, for the delinquent child. Children cannot 
be held accountable for their behavior on the same basis as adults, 
for the simple reason that they are not adults. We must have 
judges who understand this..... One of the most important re- 
quirements in combating juvenile delinquency is an intelligent, 
trained and efficient probation staff. The job of probation officer 
is a big one. He must replace, in the case of children, the blunder- 
ing parents who did not understand the child. There must be a 
sufficient and adequate staff of men and women to do the work. 
They must be well compensated, and must have security of tenure. 
The probation staff must be recognized as engaging in an honored 
profession.” (pp. 4-5) 


The Community Agency 


Under the group heading, “The Juvenile Court as a Communi- 
ty Agency,” Section II consists of three notable papers: “The Stand- 
ard Juvenile.Court Act, 1949,” by this reviewer’s distinguished 
colleague, Justine Wise Polier; “Conserving Family Life Through 
a Specialized Court,” by Elwood F. Melson, judge of the Family 
Court for New Castle County, Delaware, and the indefatigable host 
to the 1951 Wilmington Conference of the National Council of 
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Juvenile Court Judges; and “The Role of a Citizens Advisory Coun- 
cil in a Juvenile Court Program,” by Charles H. Boswell, chief pro- 
bation officer, Juvenile Court of Marion County, Indianapolis. 


Judge Polier’s paper is a comprehensive and penetrating a- 
nalysis, keyed to the premise that: “From the outset of the chil- 
dren’s court movement there have been forces and counterforces 
that have pulled and gnawed at it from many and often conflicting 
directions. These forces stemmed from legal tradition, differing 
social philosophies, community attitudes, the state of changing 
scientific knowledge and its acceptance or rejection in varying de- 
grees, together with the lack of adequate facilities through which 
philosophy could ever fully be translated into practice and so tested 
by experience.” (pp. 9-10) 


Space limitations preclude detailed comment on the numerous 
papers and necessitate restriction of this review to a bare enumera- 
tion of the Yearbook’s contents, with the hope, however, that even 
such a non-descriptive cataloguing will suffice to show its range, 
quality, and great informational and reference value. 


Institutional Treatment 


Under the group heading, “Institutional Treatment of the 
Delinquent,” Section III consists of papers respectively entitled 
“Social Re-education in an Institutional Setting” (S. R. Slavson) ; 
“After the Training School—What?” (Richard Clendenen) ; “Re- 
lease from Training Schools” (Elizabeth A. Betz) ; “The Correc- 
tional Institution from the Viewpoint of the Social Agency” (Dor- 
othy L. Book) ; and “Relationship of the Correctional Institution 
to Community Agencies” (Charles W. Leonard). 


Under the group heading, “Organization of Probation and 
Parole Services,” Section IV consists of papers respectively en- 
titled “Parole Progress” (Randolph E. Wise) ; “The Functions and 
Responsibilities of Parole Boards” (George G. Killinger) ; “State- 
wide Organization of Probation Services” (Richard T. Smith) ; 
and “Professionalizing Services” (Russell G. Oswald). Under the 
group heading “Probation and Parole Casework,” Section V con- 
sists of papers respectively entitled “Separate or Combined Proba- 
tion and Parole Caseload—Must There be a Conflict?” (Gordon S. 
Jaeck) ; “Practical Aspects of Casework in Parole Supervision” 
(Thomas J. McHugh) ; and “Probation and the Homeless” (Elmer 
W. Reeves). Under the group heading, “Psychological Study of 
Personality Deviations,” Section VI consists of papers respectively 
entitled “The Criminal Psychopath” (Melitta Schmideberg) ; “The 
Sex Offender” (Leo L. Orenstein) ; and “Psychological Techniques 
in Probation and Parole Work” (Louis D. Cohen). Under the 
group heading, “Probation and Parole Abroad,” Section VII con- 
sists of papers respectively entitled “Parole Goes to Germany” (St. 
Alban Kite); and “Probation and Parole in Israel” (Edmond 
Fitzgerald). 
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Juvenile Legislation And Decisions 


Next is a concise digest by the Association’s legal consultant, 
Sol Rubin, of legislation and court decisions affecting juvenile 
courts, probation and parole, 1950 (pp. 245-259); and the book 
concludes with a section of miscellaneous matters, such as a review 
of the activities of the association during 1949-1950 (pp. 260-308) 
and the following bylaws statement of objectives: “To study and 
standardize the methods of probation and parole work, both juve- 
nile and adult, by conferences, field investigations and research; 
to extend and develop probation and parole systems by legislation, 
the publication and distribution of literature, and in other ways 
to promote the establishment and development of juvenile courts, 
domestic relations or family courts and other specialized courts 
using probation ; to co-operate so far as possible with all movements 
promoting the scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and 
its prevention.” (p. 304) 


National Probation and Parole Association started already in 
1907 as a small, loosely organized professional group, was incor- 
porated in 1921, and now functions with a full-time staff of trained 
workers, a principal office in New York City, a western office in 
San Francisco, a midwestern office in Chicago, and a southern of- 
fice in Austin, Texas. Its current president is Judge George W. 
Smyth, long an able leader also in the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges; and there is an active Board of Trustees, Professor 
Roscoe Pound, Chairman; of outstanding citizens from all parts of 
the United States. 


The Yearbook 


A paper-bound copy of the Yearbook may be had for $1.50, a 
cloth-bound copy for $2.00. And every member who pays minimum 
annual dues of $3.00 becomes entitled to a paper-bound copy and 
also to the six issues of “Focus,” a magazine supplementing the 
Yearbook and comparable to the “Juvenile Court Judges Journal.” 
Thus, the November 1951 issue of “Focus” contains an appreciative 
review of “Better Youth Services Today, Better Citizens Tomor- 
row,” the report of the May 21-23, 1951 Wilmington Conference of 
the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 


Membership in both the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges and National Probation and Parole Association is warmly 
recommended to every juvenile court judge and membership in the 
latter to every probation officer. 


DUDELY F. SICHER, Justice, 
Domestic Relations Court of the 
City of New York 


New York City, December 31, 1951. 
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The Conception And Development 
Of A Juvenile Court 


The Tulsa Court Comes Of Age 


By FRED W. WOODSON, Director 
The Juvenile Court of Tulsa County 


On July 1, 1949, the first separate juvenile court in the State 
of Oklahoma was created. This milestone in our State’s history 
was reached on the golden anniversary of the founding of the 
juvenile court in America. 


While most officials entering juvenile court work today move 
into organizations already in operation, ours was a much greater 
undertaking. It required the actual building of a completely new 
structure. After two and one-half years, we look back to observe 
the accomplishments that have resulted from the untold hours of 
dedication to duty. Looking ahead, we see yet many more tasks 
to be achieved. 


Director Woodson and Judge Norvell in a court hearing in the old quarters 
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In every other county in the State, juvenile jurisdiction is 
vested in the county judge. Only three of these 76 counties have 
probation officers; none has separate detention facilities. The 
county judges generally are an overworked group who must devote 
much of their time to jurisdictional fields other than juvenile. 


Early Development 


While the State has always been concerned in the field of child 
welfare, our social progress has been slow. Very early in the de- 
velopment of Tulsa, individuals and civic groups became conscious 
of our woefully inadequate facilities. Resources were limited and 
laws were insufficient. A county judge had but one probation 
officer. This probation officer was restricted by having neither 
academic training nor experience. Not only was he assigned the 
task of handling all juvenile matters; he was also required to com- 
pile his own records without secretarial assistance. Trials were 
held in the county court room, and any interested or curious person 
could attend. 


Later, because the probation officer was associated with the 
county humane society and functioned also in administering county 
poor relief, probation work placed a marked emphasis on the needs 
of dependent children. The court worker shared a small office 
with another county department. Above the door to this office was 
a sign which read: “Livestock and Meat Inspector.” The proba- 
tion officer’s stationery bore the slogan: “We Help and Protect 
the Helpless.” 


The Municipal Juvenile Court 


Recognizing these inadequate conditions, the City of Tulsa 
stepped in to extend a helping hand. In 1928 an ordinance was 
passed which created a juvenile division in the municipal court. 
This division, called the municipal juvenile court, was the first 
attempt in Oklahoma to establish a separate tribunal to deal with 
children’s problems. Through agreement with county officials the 
court took jurisdiction in cases regarding delinquency where the 
child involved resided inside the city limits. The county court re- 
tained jurisdiction in cases residing outside the city and in cases 
pertaining to dependent and neglected children throughout both 
city and county. 

The mayor appointed an advisory board to assist the young 
court; and through its efforts varying degrees of success were 
reached. A merit system for personel was established; a chief 
probation officer and an assistant were appointed; and in time 
four detention homes were constructed. A wing was added to the 
police station to house the court offices and to provide a juvenile 
detention block. This “baby jail” was marked by a subsequent 
survey as being “unequivocally bad.” Both dependent and delin- 
quent children were kept in these quarters. Eventually the un- 
wholesome atmosphere, coupled with the lack of simple cleanliness, 
resulted in the unit being discarded. 


; 
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Studying The Problem 


For twenty years the community limped along with overlap- 
ping facilities. Two of the judiciary, the county judge and the 
municipal judge, hurriedly devoted a brief period daily to children’s 
cases. Personnel changes were frequent. Civic leaders were mind- 
ful of the need for a consolidated program, but the attitudes and 
opinions of the entire community had to be so indoctrinated. 

In 1934, Marjorie Bell of the National Probation Association 
was brought to Tulsa to conduct a survey of child needs. Her re- 
port strongly urged that a consolidated program be initiated. The 
time was not ripe for action. 

In 1947, the American Welfare Association conducted another 
survey concerning welfare and child care services. One of its 
major recommendations paralleled Mrs. Bell’s cry for combining 
the juvenile courts into a single jurisdiction. 


The Solution 


Pursuant to these recommendations, the Tulsa Council of So- 
cial Agencies undertook the achievement of this goal. A juvenile 
court committee was organized as part of the council’s activities. 
This committee, composed of legal, welfare and lay leaders, met 
frequently to study the legislative and financial needs of the pro- 
posed court. In the spring of 1949, a bill modeled upon the Stand- 
ard Juvenile Court Act (1943, revised) was presented to the local 
delegates of the State House of Representatives. The bill was then 
introduced into the Legislature and was passed by House and Sen- 
ate. On April 18, 1949, Governor Roy J. Turner signed the bill 
creating in Tulsa the first court of its type in the State—a county- 
wide juvenile court. 


Tulsa County Juvenile Court 

Among the major features of the Act are these: 

1. It — for the bipartisan selection of a full-time 
judge. 

2. It creates a citizens’ advisory board. 

3. It raises the age of jurisdiction in male delinquency 
cases. 

4. It gives to the court concurrent jurisdiction in adop- 
tion cases. 

5. It provides for adequate personnel. 

From the beginning the development of the court has been an 
uphill climb. Pitfalls have been numerous, but always there has 
been the support of an energetic populace that believes in the prin- 
ciples of the juvenile court. 

One of the judge’s first tasks was to appoint a citizens’ ad- 
visory board. We were fortunate in securing the services of two 
prominent attorneys, a social worker, a public school representa- 
tive, a county commissioner, and two housewives on the board. The 
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board works on a democratic basis and is entirely bipartisan in its 
perspective. A personnel subcommittee screens all applicants for 
casework positions and directs its recommendations to the judge 
for confirmation. Board members assist in molding court policies, 
in helping to interpret the court program to the community, and in 
many other fields of endeavor. They provide the court with a 
strong and willing backbone. 


Ruby Martin, counselor, with children in front of present offices. 


a 
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The judge confronted a major task in obtaining the services of 
trained personnel to staff the court. Realizing that no organiza- 
tion can properly function without adequate employees from the 
standpoints of number, training, and experience, we retained the 
workers of the former municipal and county courts on a probation 
level, and employed additional staff members. The court imme- 
diately accepted as a standard for casework positions the minimum 
requirements established by the National Probation and Parole 
Association. The older title, “probation officer,” was discarded in 


oa of its quasi-criminal implications for the softer title, “counse- 
or.” 


Offices 


The need for office space created a major hurdle for the court. 
For more than a year two separate offices were used—one in the 
basement of the courthouse and the other in the police station. 
These structures were six blocks apart. The work schedule was 
divided so that workers in the field of dependency and neglect had 
offices in the courthouse, the caseworkers in delinquency operated 
out of the police station. The judge moved from office to office to 
conduct hearings. These physical barriers prevented close co- 
ordination of work activities to the extent that the right hand was 
frequently ignorant of what the left hand was doing. 


For more than a year the program suffered under the strain 
of this “poor housing,” a term characteristic of a postwar era. 
Finally, through constant and courageous campaigning, the court 
was provided with funds to lease offices. A three-story office 
building four blocks away from the courthouse was being remodel- 
ed. Upon its completion the court leased offices on the third floor. 


In this new location, the court has ten offices, each pleasingly 
decorated in a manner fitting its dignity and purpose. Counselors 
have separate offices in which they have an improved opportunity 
to conduct their work. Parents no longer need bring their children 
to the courthouse or to the police station. 


Filing System 


With the consolidation of the personnel and physical assets of 
the two divisions accomplished, the court immediately set about to 
revise its filing system. Inheriting the files from two previous 
courts and installing our own we observed the necessity of setting 
up an entirely new central system. A filing system should be 
basically a “finding system.” Regrettably this principle has been 
neglected in the earlier courts. One court had no less than eight 
separate systems. Negro and white cases were separated; files 
were provided for “active” and inactive” cases, for “cases on pro- 
bation”; and so on until one wonders if there should not have been a 
filing system for the filing systems. The system presently used 
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is as functional as that of any modern corporation. Case histories 
are readily accessible so that no longer must clerical workers de- 
vote needless time “shopping” for records. 


Detention Home 


For a year and a half after the creation of the court four de- 
tention homes were financed by the city. Maintained for the court, 
they were managed by a committee appointed by the mayor. On 
January 1, 1950, after months of planning, these homes were leased 
to the county, and the complete consolidation of the juvenile court 
program was realized. 


Established at different times, the first of these residences, 
The Mohawk Boys’ Home, was erected in 1932; the last, the Negro 
Girls’ Home, was finished in 1949. They are situated seven miles 
from downtown Tulsa within a two-mile radius of each other. Their 
capacity ranges from seven to twenty. 


The community has long taken an active interest in the man- 
agement of these homes. Private citizens and civic groups have 
consistently contributed to their support. One organization, the 
Tulsa Federation of Women’s Clubs, has sponsored the Mohawk 
Girls’ Home since it was opened in 1937. They provide everything 
for the home outside of the staff’s salary, food, and maintenance. 
Another group constructed a swimming pool at the Mohawk Boys’ 
Home where the Optimists sponsor a miniature railroad. 


The court was eager to foster the continuation of such com- 
munity participation. Accordingly, a committee of lay persons 
was appointed to each home, with a member of the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Board serving as chairman of each committee. Through the 
active assistance of these committees the homes have achieved 
facilities which would otherwise have been unobtainable. 


The Future 


Today we are looking forward to having a juvenile center. 
Present architectural plans call for the construction of a juvenile 
court building and a central detention home. The proposed build- 
ings would cost approximately $475,000.00. The plans have al- 
ready been submitted and committees are studying various phases 
of the project. Within the near future we anticipate a bond issue. 


To other officials in the field I address this word of advice— 
make your community aware of what you are doing. Don’t hesi- 
tate to point out your court’s needs. Keep the public informed in 
every phase of your activity. I believe that people are basically 
the same in every corner of our nation. They are interested in any 
program that affects the welfare of children. Stimulate this in- 
terest and encourage active community participation. An in- 
formed populace can help you achieve the facilities you need. They 
stand in the dark if they are ignored. 
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Tulsa Example, Muskogee Plan 


Judge Powell Follows Judge Norvell 


A sincere admirer of the Tulsa County Juvenile Court, Judge 
James L. Powell, Jr., has undertaken to adapt its major develop- 
ments to the Muskogee situation, according to a recent article in 
the “Tulsa World.” 


Judge Powell began his juvenile work by asking the police to 
telephone him whenever children were picked up, day or night. 
He called upon the League of Women Voters and other civic groups 
to sit on an advisory board of twelve members in reviewing juvenile 
cases. Lacking a juvenile detention home, Judge Powell and his 
wife opened their own home to children temporarily without suit- 
able residence. 


This served as an experiment which the League of Women 
Voters soon determined to assist. With an anonymous donation of 
$600, the League subsidized a private family home. Wanting to 
make the money last as long as possible, the League pays the George 
Kennedys $30 a month for the use of their home and a dollar a day 
for each child guest Judge Powell sends. 


Judge Powell is now asking the county commissioners for a 
supplemental appropriation of $1,200 which he proposes to use for 
the operation of the home. The League of Women Voters, through 
its projects chairman, is collecting money to buy additional linens, 
nightclothes, toothbrushes necessary for continuing the work. So 
fay, the only trouble has been that the children do not want to leave 
the Kennedys. 


Few delinquents are really bad, Judge Powell finds; but most 
need some psychiatric help to find their way out of the confusion 
into which they have been plunged and fit into an acceptable pat- 
tern of behavior. 


Judge ARLOS J. HARBERT, Clarksburg Criminal Court, 
assisted at the Christmas party of the Clarksburg School Safety 
Patrol, and addressed the group gathered in Columbian Hall. 


Judge S. JOHN MORROW, Foundation secretary-treasurer, 
was presented with the Book of Golden Deeds by the Exchange 
Club of Uniontown “not only because of your many and varied 
achievements—” but “especially” because “as juvenile court judge 
we believe you have helped hundreds of boys and girls—when they 
needed help most.” 


Judge FRANCIS J. McCABE, Providence, Rhode Island, re- 
ports the creation of a special juvenile screening board to consider 
the cases of children involved in minor infractions of the law so 
that discipline may be administered locally. 
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Monmouth County Plan For 
Prevention And Control Of 
Juvenile Delinquency 


A Partnership between the Judges of the County 
Juvenile Court and the Governing Body of the Munici- 
pality with Citizen Participation on a Nonpolitical, Non- 
sectarian and Nonracial Basis. 


The Monmouth County (New Jersey) Juvenile Court has in- 
stituted a system of Juvenile Conference Committees in an effort 
to prevent and control juvenile delinquency on the local level. Since 
the formation of the first committee in the City of Asbury Park, 
May 31, 1945, thirty such committees have been formed and four 
more were in process of formation near the close of 1951. 


Formation Of Committees 


The governing body of the municipality directs a unanimous 
request to the judge of the juvenile court by forwarding a resolu- 
tion together with a list of citizens suggested for membership. The 
judge selects one of his probation officers to explain in detail to 
the governing body and interested citizens the purpose and me- 
chanics of such a committee before its formation, and to act as its 
chairman when it has been organized. 


Mechanics Of The Committee 


Any person desiring to file a petition against a juvenile ap- 
* pears before the municipal magistrate and signs a written descrip- 
tion of the incident he wishes to complain of. He is told of the 
juvenile conference committee and is asked if he would like to refer 
the matter to that group. If the petitioner does not wish to have 
the committee consider the case, or if he is not satisfied with the 
committee’s action, he may refer the matter to the juvenile court. 


The committee meets on stated evenings when there are cases 
to be considered. Juvenile and parents are present. Hearings are 
private, the committee sitting around a long table. Each receives 
a brief typewritten copy of an investigation of the circumstances 
made by a police officer or welfare worker. When all present are 
satisfied that all necessary information has been heard, the inter- 
ested parties retire to another room and the committee determines 
its recommendation. 


The committee may suggest a plan for parental coping with 
the problem. They may place the child under the supervision of a 
member of the committee. They may refer the case to juvenile 
court. At the end of the committee’s work with a juvenile, follow- 
ing the initial hearing, the child and his parents return before the 
committee and are commended for the progress that has been made. 
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Advantages Of The System 


The jurisdiction is the reverse of the usual procedure in that 
the committee hearing the case is in the community in which the 
child lives rather than that in which the delinquent act may have 
taken place. The personnel of the committee includes, as chair- 
man, a member of the juvenile court probation staff; ex officio, 
the local municipal court judge; a member of the school system, the 
local clergy of the faith which the juvenile and his parents profess, 
professional people, representatives of private organizations. Legal 
rights are protected by the municipal court judge who is usually a 
lawyer. 

No newspaper publicity is given to any case. 

The committees have excellent opportunity to learn to know of 
persons in the community who are contributing to delinquency of 


minors and to learn of other situations that need to be remedied in 
the interests of children. 


Cases Not Handled By Committees 


The juvenile conference committee does not consider cases 
where the petitioner wants the matter brought before the county 
juvenile court; or those which the municipal magistrate feels should 
be transferred to the juvenile court because of a heinous nature; 
or those which represent repeaters. 


The Monmouth Plan is functioning in municipalities ranging 
from cities of 17,408 to smaller places of 520 population. They 
have not been limited to “delinquency areas” because delinquency 
needs to be prevented everywhere. The committees, by reason of 
their composition and common interest, have resulted in the forma- 
tion of agencies to provide recreational, educational and other facil- 
ities for children. 


Psychosomatism 


The Psyche and the Soma go dancing hand in hand, 

Down the hectic paths of childhood on the way to Adult Land. 

Psyche tugs at little Soma; Soma pulls back good and hard. 

Psyche tries so hard to conquer! doesn’t dare let down her guard. 

Sly and tricky little Soma has an ancient potent pull: 

With a start quite protozoic, stronger than a Papal Bull. 

So, in this coeval contest Psyche tried her hand; 

To contrive a “superego” as a “censor” strong and bland. 

And the dance goes on forever down the slippery sands of time. 

Urge and sense opposed to “censor,” ambivalating like this rhyme. 

Yes; the Psyche and the Soma in this reciprocating plan, 

Hand in hand go on forever in this struggle old as man. 

Neither wins and neither loses; who is wise enough to tell 

Which “ = to count and discount what, to whom, and how 
efell? 


Walter S. Criswell 
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Minnesota State Association Of 


Juvenile Court Judges 
Second Annual Convention 


The Minnesota State Association of Juvenile Court Judges 
held its annual convention on January 9 and 10, 1952, at the Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis. In attendance were 87 juvenile court 
judges. 

The program was aimed at giving practical help for the courts. 

Judge Klaseus of Mankato reported on a “Three-County Pro- 
bation Experience.” Under a permissive law, county boards of two 
or more counties may jointly hire a probation officer, prorating the 
expenses. Blue Earth was joined by Nicollet (Judge Abrahamson) 
and Le Sueur (Judge Brown). They employed a probation officer 
at $300 per month, giving him the services of a part-time steno- 
a. mileage, and a furnished office in the Mankato court- 

ouse. 

Of the current caseload of 152—the average load—only two 
had to be committed to a State school. With annual per capita 
costs of individual delinquents institutionalized at $2,500, the three- 
county experience averaged $26.75. 

Some counties still share the services of one officer assigned 
to as many as twelve counties. Probation then becomes mere 
checking. 

Judge O. J. Anderson of Buffalo and Judge J. A. Morrison of 
Glencoe conducted a panel on procedures, methods, uniformity 
and other jurisdictional matters. Judge Edward Thelen of Still- 
water led a discussion on “Improvement of the Juvenile Court.” 

Gordon S. Jaeck, chairman of the Minnesota Board of Parole, 
discussed “Probation—Practical and Professional.” Dr. Ralph 
Rossen, Mental Health Commissioner, discussed delinquency and 
emotionally disturbed children. 


There were reports from committees on youth and citizenship, 
clinics in institutes, education. 


All sessions were very successful, being both beneficial and 
interesting. 


Officers elected for 1952 are: 


Vincent Hollaren, Worthington...................... President 
Herman Kjos, Thief River Falls................. Vice-President 
Norris O. Peterson, Albert Lea............. Secretary-Treasurer 
O. J. Anderson, Buffalo Director 
Roy Wicklund, Director 
J. K. Underhill, Director 
Marion Hollembeck, Bemeom. Director 


Douglas Hunt, Director 
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The Challenge Of The Juvenile Court 
By DEAN ROSCOE POUND 
Extracted from The 1950 Yearbook 


Since the first setting up of the juvenile court great progress 
has been made in building upon it toward integration of the activi- 
ties of law enforcement, of extralegal social control, of government 
and church and school and civic societies, of social workers, and of 
philanthropic individuals in anticipating delinquency, in reaching 
for its causes, and in rational treatment of its beginnings. 

In particular, out of the juvenile court and experience of its 
possibilities there has grown awareness of the futility of dealing 
with the troubles of a household in detached fragments after dam- 
age has been done. We have been learning better methods than to 
have four separate courts in eight separate and unrelated proceed- 
ings trying unsystematically and not infrequently at cross pur- 
poses to adjust the relations and order the conduct of a family 
which has ceased to function as such and is bringing or threatening 
to bring up delinquent instead of upright citizens contributing to 
the productive work of the people. 

It is not the least of the fruits of the juvenile court that we are 
ceasing and shall more and more cease to see a court of equity with 
a suit for divorce and alimony before it, courts of law with actions 
by tradesmen for necessaries furnished deserted wives and chil- 
dren, actions for alienation of affections of a spouse, actions over 
a child’s wages, and habeas corpus proceedings to obtain the cus- 
tody of children before them, criminal courts with prosecutions for 
abandoning wife or child or both before them, juvenile courts en- 
tertaining proceedings for contributing to the delinquency of a 
child, special courts under one name or another, entertaining guard- 
ianship proceedings, and very likely also juvenile courts determin- 
ing what to do about specific delinquencies of a child—as like as 
not all arising out of a single household. 

Already there is a movement to substitute healing procedures, 
devised to save households, for the combative proceedings operat- 
ing to make disruption permanent; and this movement is the re- 
sult of experience gained in the juvenile courts and wisely directed 
activities of judges of juvenile courts. Not only in what it has 
done in its own sphere but in indicating to us a larger sphere in 
which there is much to be done and in showing us something of the 
way to do it, the juvenile court has made lasting contributions to 
the administration of justice. 

But while we may well be proud of what that court has been 
able to do in its relatively short history, we must realize that its 
usefulness has little more than begun and that difficult tasks still 
lie before it. 

You who sit in American juvenile courts and their outgrowths 
are called to do.a great. work. You are called to carry on an out- 
standing forward step in the development of human powers to their 
highest unfolding—in the maintaining, furthering and transmit- 
ting of civilization. 
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Answering The Challenge 


Foundation Trustees Meet 


The Board of Trustees of the Foundation held its first meeting 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, January 19, convening 
at 10:00 A. M. and adjourning at 4:30 P. M. There were seven 
members in attendance: Judges Beckham, Harbert, Morrow, 
Sheely, Wylegala, Yehle and Schramm, presiding. Miss Hierholzer, 
the executive secretary and editor, participated in the meeting. 


Copies of the Directory were distributed to those present. 
Names of more than 2800 judges appear in the Directory, double 
the largest number previously known of those assigned to juvenile 
court work in their respective States. It is hoped that the tremen- 
dous amount of work done in compiling the Directory will bear 
fruit in increased membership in the National Council and in 
greater service to children throughout our country. It is important 
that changes or corrections be sent in promptly to the Central Of- 
fice so that the Directory may be kept up to date and thus be of 
greatest value. 


With this issue of the JOURNAL is included an Index for 
Volume II and the 1951 YEARBOOK. Volume I and Volume II 
are thus completed. It is recommended that you have each Volume 
bound. Such an arrangement is both attractive and practical; and 
you will find it relatively inexpensive. 


The enlarged mailing list increases the expense of furnishing 
the publications to every judge. We earnestly suggest that each 
of you quietly do what you can in your community to assist the 
Foundation in its efforts to build a professional library that will 
strengthen juvenile court work throughout America. In other 
branches of the judiciary, the court has abundant resources in 
official reports and other material to guide it in its responsibilities. 
In the juvenile field, we are largely dependent upon our own 
thought and experience and what we can learn from others through 
our publications. 


Since the chartering of the Foundation on November 29, 1950, 
the Foundation has received to January 19, 1952 the sum of 
$15,475.50, of which $12,000.00 was received in two grants from 
the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation and $1,000.00 from the Grant 
Foundation. The balance has been received through the efforts of 
judges in their respective communities. In considering ways and 
means of helping the Foundation, judges might well contact their 
local banks to learn if there are trust funds available of a chari- 
table, research or educational nature. It is likely that such funds 
may be applied to the purposes of the Foundation. Judges Barnette 
and Yehle have demonstrated the feasibility of contacting friends 
to explain to them our program, giving them an opportunity to 
share in support of the public interest. 
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The Foundation is a business-like corporate entity separate 
from the National Council. As such, the Foundation emphasizes 
that its funds are devoted to the best interests of children and of the 
community with the juvenile court judges accepting the responsi- 
bility of planning and administeripg the fund so provided by a 
generous public. The National Council has your dues to finance 
its own activities. 

The National Council deserves your membership to strengthen 
it as a professional body of jurists. The Foundation deserves your 
active support to strengthen juvenile courts, the judicial system, 
our country and democracy. 


GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 


1951 Contributions To The 
National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 


1/7 ‘The Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation... $ 6,000.00 
1/10 
2/13 The Poet Freducts Company... 25.00 
(for address made by Judge Dunne) 
3/12 Freneis J. MeCaboe 100.00 
2/10-4/10 Gifts from 33 friends of Judge Barnette... 
8/2 George W. 10.00 
8/6 Myron T. Brenneman... 50.00 
8/7 Dudley F. Sicher__. 50.00 
8/15 Miss Cordelia W. Hall 25.00 
9/17 I. Montefiore Levy. 100.00 
10/12 Cranford High School PTA (New Jersey)...» 25.00 
(for address made by Judge Sachar) 
11/5 Estate of J. B. Finley 250.00 
11/5 Delaware County Teachers’ Institute _ 10.00 
(for address made by Judge Sweney) 
6/26-11/9 Gifts from 64 friends of Judge Yehle 505.00 
11/27 Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. 6,000.00 
12/12 John Burch 100.00 
12/21 Young Men and Women’s Hebrew Association._.__ Pa 25.00 
(for address made by Judge Sachar) 
Journal and Yearbook subscriptions 9.00 
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A Christmas Custom 
Broome County Remembers Its Children 


FRANK E. THOMAS, Judge 
Children’s Court of Broome County 
Binghamton, New York 


This rather interesting custom of remembering children com- 
mitted to correctional institutions began about three years ago, and 
gathers momentum each succeeding year. 

The project is carried on through the Broome County Council 
of Churchwomen and the Binghamton Junior Catholic Daughters 
of America. 

The Children’s Court furnishes a physical description of chil- 
dren, using first name and a number as identifying information. 
Various churches in the city prepare suitable packages, and de- 
liver them to the courthouse, with name and number attached. 
The probation department staff affixes full name and address of 


Wrapping at Broome County Children’s Court probation department 
are, left to right: Mrs. Leslie Fields, Beautiful Plain Baptist Church; Mrs. 


Charles Lamb, First Universalist Church; Mrs. George W. Briggs, Cente- 
nary Methodist Church. 
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the institution in which the child resides and mails the packages to 
the children. 


This contact, particularly at Christmas, develops in the boy 
and girl a kindly feeling toward his community. This is attested 
to by the letters the court receives from the children, in which they 
express clearly their appreciation and the happiness they feel at 
knowing they are not forgotten. 

The churches, too, become very interested. Upon request, we 
have furnished birthdates for groups who wish to send birthday 
gifts. It is not infrequently that we find packages coming into 
the office for forwarding to some particular child. 


Federal Funds Send Runaway Home 


Florida Has Initial Case 


Judge WALTER H. BECKHAM, Miami’s Dade County Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court, reports the successful outcome 
of a long campaign to secure Federal funds for the return of run- 
aways to another State. 

Judge Beckham, Judge Chris Barnette of Shreveport and 
Charles Chute of the National Probation Association laid the 
foundation for the present law about 1945, when they attended a 
Congressional hearing in Washington. The present law, while not 
perfect, will be the entering wedge for a more comprehensive and 
more easily administered law. Meanwhile, it gives much assistance 
to States which attract many runaways. 

Federal funds are now made available through the State De- 
partment of Welfare under the general supervision of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. 

Judge Beckham said, “This is a historic occasion. Dade County 
has had a large number of these cases and has had to spend large 
sums when families were unable to pay transportation.” 


Writing in the “Arizona Juvenile Review” for January 1952, 
JUDGE C. C. FAIRES of Globe stresses the need for “full-time 
trained juvenile judges and the establishment of regional district 
juvenile courts particularly to cover the sparsely populated sections 
of the State, much as the territorial judges covered their districts 
before statehood. These juvenile court judges would devote their 
entire time and attention to youths with problems. The legislature 
would provide the administrative machinery and the mechanics for 
the operation of the juvenile courts, giving recognition to the im- 
perative requirement of a qualified staff to assist the judges in 
working with children.” 

He quotes from the Committee on Problems of Juvenile De- 
linquency, American Bar Association, Gustav L. Schramm, chair- 
man. 
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The Minnesota Youth Act 


Extract from A Report to the Minnesota Legislative 
Interim Committee to Study the Youth Act and Mental 
Health Program. 


In a written statement addressed to Minnesota legislators and 
judges, Judge Vincent Hollaren repeats and confirms a verbal re- 
port made before the Minnesota Legislative Interim Committee last 
November. 

When two Columbia University professors originated the 
Youth Correction Authority Act in 1940, they planned for the re- 
habilitation of youths, 17 to 25 years of age, who had been sen- 
tenced to prisons filled with hardened criminals. It aimed at pro- 
tecting these younger offenders from contacts that would make 
them criminal operators, sex perverts, haters of society, misfits in 
the world to which they would return after graduation from the 
Big House. The plan was fine and merited all out support. It 
separated the sheep from the wolves. 

To refer juveniles to the same sort of State authority would 
not prevent or treat juvenile delinquency. 


A Critical Survey 


The American Law Institute, through the services of Mr. Beck 
of the Bureau of Public Affairs, surveyed results in five States 
having Youth Acts: Massachusetts, California, Texas, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota. He concluded the acts “have not been an outstanding 
success.” 

Mr. Beck found that local courts and communities were re- 
luctant to hand over their juveniles “in toto” to the State agency. 
They preferred to try the local level approach. 

Mr. Beck also found that State commissions and boards at- 
tempted to rehear or retry the case, then prescribed treatment. He 
concluded that the need now is for “a new model act creating one 
agency for juveniles—dependent, neglected and delinquent which 
would take over all treatment and grant subsidies and give super- 
vision to local units of government having mandatory responsibility 
to provide detention, probation, clinical mental health services and 
casework for all children in their own homes.” 


Minnesota’s Need 


What we need in Minnesota is to attack the problem at its 
base: to attack the Minnesota problem, not that found in California 
or Texas or Massachusetts or Wisconsin. We need to consider the 
problem of the whole child in his community, not an isolated facet 
of the problem. 

We need. mental health clinics to which the unhappy child, the 
maladjusted child can be referred for psychological and psychiatric 
evaluation and treatment. We need good, sound, local level proba- 
tion counseling to co-ordinate the resources of the community to 
prevent the march of delinquency. 
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We need this counseling service for the predelinquent as well 
as for the delinquent so that we may study his problems, bring into 
action all the interested individuals who can help to bring the child 
through his difficulty so that he may attain a healthy attitude as a 
future citizen and enjoy the heritage which rightfully belongs to 
every American child. 

We need a good receiving center, a clinic for early discovery 
and treatment of mental illness long before neighbors are aware of 
“queerness” or any dramatic act occurs. 

The Necessary Steps 

The juvenile problem begins in the local community. We must 
attack it there. Youth has an inalienable right to expect help from 
his home, his church and schools, all aiming at solving his problem. 
This treatment at the local level must be adequate or we will merely 
prolong delinquency trends and patterns. The State agency should 
handle only cases beyond local facilities. 

If we are to have a consistent program, instead of the present 
hodgepodge of mixed probation and mixed service—all largely in- 
effectual, we must have a co-ordinated, step by step program. This 
would include: 

1. A strong local level approach with an affirmative coun- 
selor in each three-county area, striving to co-ordinate the com- 
munity resources, the home, the church, the school, the court, work- 
ing with flexible boards. 

2. Local level mental health functioning from a regional 
clinic where the family doctor or the court could have a child ob- 
served before full maladjustment or neurosis sets in. 

3. A clinic of evaluation (preferably at Rosemount) where 
the juvenile, the court, the youth commission could get service to 
prevent the march of mental illness. 

4. A new policy with widely extended vocational and occu- 
pational training and therapy at the institutions where boys and 
girls receive more controlled rehabilitation. 

5. A camp for first offenders over 18 years of age, to prevent 
confining them with hardened criminals—the actual intent of the 
first Model Youth Authority Act. 

Each of these steps offers the child something constructive 
and adds to his opportunities to make good without a record as a 
delinquent or as a mental patient. Each step offers opportunities 
to develop self-respect, self-skills, self-government, participation in 
his own recovery. 

Above all, it makes the community conscious that it has a 
mandatory part in the youth in its jurisdiction: that it has a man- 
datory responsibility toward them: that each and everyone has the 
inalienable right to the pursuit of happiness, both under the law of 
God and under the law of man, and that as Christians we must 
help our neighbors; and, if this is done, Minnesota can have a 
Youth Conservation Program of which it can be justly proud. 


VINCENT HOLLAREN 
Probate Court of Nobles County 
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New York 


New York Judges Consider Pressing Problems 


The Children’s Court Judges of New York State in annual 
meeting assembled at Albany, New York, on November 30, Decem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1951, in no uncertain terms made it plain that hence- 
forth they are determined to lead the way in pointing out the weak- 
nesses in the present law governing the operation of the children’s 
courts in the State and the lack of facilities and resources to take 
care of the needs of delinquent, neglected and physically handi- 
capped children. 

The following extracts from committee reports which were 
unanimously approved by the meeting and ordered printed in full 
for distribution to members of the legislature, State officials and 
others, should prove of interest to judges in other States. 

Committee On Resolutions 

Except in the Counties comprising Greater New York City 
and the Counties of Westchester, Nassau, Albany, Onondaga, Mon- 
roe, Erie, Oneida, Montgomery, Herkimer, Schenectady and Jeffer- 
son, the children’s courts are presided over by judges who are also 
county court judges and surrogates and, therefore, able to give only 
a minor part of their time and thought to the important work of the 
children’s court. In all such counties, the salary paid the judge for 
his services as judge of the children’s court is meagre, indicating 
the inferior or negligible importance which is commonly attached 
to the work of the courts in such counties. Experience has taught 
that these courts are not adequately staffed with trained probation 
officers and personnel and, in short, are not equipped to carry out 
effectively the great mission of children’s courts; in the counties 
which they serve, the general welfare work on behalf of children 
and families does not compensate for this lack of court personnel. 
The result is that the present needs of children are not attended to 
and are unanswered to a very considerable extent. 

In the larger centers above mentioned, the children’s courts are 
presided over by judges who give full time to their duties and 
whose compensation is more commensurate with the time and at- 
tention they give to the important work of their courts. In these 
centers we also find the probation services of the courts are more 
adequate than they are in the smaller communities and that in gen- 
eral, the welfare services found in such larger counties are more 
adequate for the needs of the communities. 

Bar Association Interest 

In the Greater City of New York, we find the court known as 
the domestic relations court which is composed of a family court 
and children’s court. The latter has jurisdiction comparable with 
Articles 1, 2 and 3 of the Children’s Court Act and the family court 
has jurisdiction comparable to the powers conferred by Article 3-A 
of the Children’s Court Act in use throughout the rest of the State. 
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The somewhat unsatisfactory condition of affairs above de- 
scribed, not only in New York State but quite generally through- 
out the nation, has given rise to considerable discussion in well in- 
formed circles with respect to the future growth and development 
in the treatment of social problems in this country. 

The American Bar Association, the New York County Law- 
yers Association, and the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, among others, have shown great interest in the matter. 
There is strong support for the creation of a court of domestic 
relations as a part of one of the superior courts, a court of domestic 
relations to have jurisdiction over all phases of family problems, 
even matrimonial matters such as separation and divorce. There is 
a committee of the American Bar Association which has actively 
advocated that hearings and determinations in matrimonial mat- 
ters, particularly where children are concerned, be placed in the 
hands of a specialist court rather than in courts which deal, gen- 
erally speaking, with civil and criminal matters. An eminent 
authority has spoken strongly in favor of the theory that the chil- 
dren’s courts or domestic relations courts ought to be a part of the 
superior courts and many other leading jurists and lawyers are 
strongly of that opinion. 

Other States have found that the method of dealing with 
children’s problems and family problems through inferior local 
courts in small counties or rural areas presented insurmountable 
difficulties. The inability of the local areas adequately to finance 
the court service and probation service; the lack of qualified judges 
and trained personnel because of low salaries; the lack of uniform- 
ity and effectiveness in the work are some of these difficulties. 


State-wide Courts 


In the States of Connecticut, Rhode Island and Utah, state- 
wide juvenile courts have been created, and the States have been 
divided into areas so that all portions of the State rather than a 
few might have the services of qualified justices, and might all be 
equipped with adequate probation and other necessary service at 
the expense of the State, thus distributing the problem equitably 
among the various political units in each State. Under such sys- 
tem, the justices travel about the area to which they are assigned 
as a circuit court, giving the benefit of modern children’s court pro- 
cedure to the remotest corners of their States. In some of these 
States jurisdiction of domestic relations matters and matrimonial 
matters has not been vested in the courts. 

It is the opinion of the Children’s Court Judges of the State 
of New York, in convention assembled in this year of 1951, that 
experience, thought and discussion of the matter has progressed 
to such a point that further official study of the situation is indi- 
cated and desirable by a responsible committee appointed by the 
Legislature of the State. This study should include the problems 
of the rural sections of the State — the question of equipping them 
with adequate court and probation service, the question of creating 
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a domestic relations court with wide jurisdiction in family and 
children’s problems, the question of State subsidy for probation 
workers in all parts of the State. 

THEREFORE, in consideration of the foregoing, it is by the 
New York State Association of Children’s Court Judges in con- 
vention assembled in Albany, New York, this December Ist, 1951, 

RESOLVED: That we recommend to the Legislature of the 
State of New York the appointment of a committee from their 
honorable body to survey the problems outlined in the above sum- 
mary including the failure of the communities to implement these 
courts in their important work and to report their findings with 
all convenient speed; that a copy of this summary and resolution 
be sent to his Excellency, Governor Thomas E. Dewey, and to the 
presiding officers of the Senate and Assembly of the State of New 
York, and to the chairmen of the appropriate committees of the 
Senate and Assembly. 

The committee submitting the above summary and resolution 
was composed of Howard A. Glassbrook (Warren), Chairman; 
George W. Smyth (Westchester), Leo J. Yehle (Onondaga), Robert 
J. Laffin (Albany), Louis Lorence (Kings) and John Warren Hill 
(New York), ex-officio. 

Committee On Emotionally Disturbed Children 

Three years ago this Association described the plight of emo- 
tionally disturbed children in this State, for whom no treatment 
facilities existed and passed a resolution that a diagnostic or clear- 
ing center for the reception and diagnosis of such children be 
established, as well as proper institutional, or other, facilities for 
their care and treatment. The resolution advised Governor Dewey 
of our desire that a conference be held under his auspices at which 
the problem might be more fully presented. A committee was 
appointed to take the matter up with Governor Dewey. The 
Governor referred the committee to the then Commissioner of 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. McCurdy. At a conference the committee 
supported its plea by numerous case histories from Westchester, 
New York and Erie Counties. These described children suffering 
from severe emotional disturbances, psychopaths, and prepsycho- 
tics. Most of them were persistent delinquents, and all needed 
special services in residence, at the hands of physicians, psychia- 
trists, teachers and other professional personnel. 


Commissioners Agree 


After reviewing the situation, Commissioners McCurdy and 
Landsdale agreed with your committee that the situation was press- 
ing, in fact critical, for the large numbers of children throughout 
the State needing help, and further agreed that facilities ought to 
be provided without delay. Discussion centered about a pilot in- 
situation of from 100 to 300 beds, the possible location was dis- 
cussed, and it was agreed that the Departments of Mental Hygiene, 
Public Health and Education should co-operate in the planning and 
operation. 
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Three years have passed, not a plan has been put down on 
paper, not a spade full of earth has been turned, not a brick has 
been laid. The hundreds of children continue to suffer. Many of 
them eventually find their way into the State Hospitals for the 
Insane, because of the failure of the State of New York to provide 
their needs. This is a shameful blot upon the record of our 

tate. 

These are boys and girls who cannot remain in their own 
homes and receive treatment in Mental Hygiene clinics. The 
existing schools and foster homes cannot provide the type of care 
which they need while they are receiving treatment. They are 
children who because of their disturbed childhood and the conflicts 
within their families are not able to accept community living, and 
who, for a period of time, should be placed in a controlled environ- 
ment where they will receive treatment directly or indirectly by a 
psychiatrist who has specialized in the province of child guidance. 

The existing schools, both private and State schools, hesitate 
to accept these disturbed children as they do not fit into their 
present programs. Many of these boys and girls are not really 
delinquent children, but need psychiatric care. Several of them 
have I.Q.s in the normal and above normal level. 


A Pilot Institution 


While the erection of a pilot institution would be a step for- 
ward, your committee submits that the quick and practical way 
to treat the children, may be through setting up within existing 
hospitals, resident mental hygiene units for children. There is a 
comparatively small one at Rockland State Hospital. The experi- 
ence gained there during the past few years should be of great 
value. There are resident mental hygiene units for adults in many 
hospitals. They have done for many adults what we now desire 
to do for children. 

Your committee earnestly urges upon our State Government 
that all further delay cease and that we begin at once, on the basis 
of the broad experience we have, to provide for these tragically 
neglected children. 

The committee submitting the resolution above was composed 
of George W. Smyth (Westchester), Chairman; Victor B. Wylegala 
(Erie) and John Warren Hill (ex-officio). 

The retiring president, John Warren Hill, Presiding Justice 
of the Domestic Relations and Children’s Court, New York City, 
was presented with a Certificate of Appreciation commending 
him for his vigorous leadership and a successful term. 


President’s Address 


In his address at the Conference Dinner, Judge Hill said: 

You judges and many others of you assembled here this even- 
ing spearhead the program in this State to help and reclaim the 
neglected and the disturbed child. Due to a shameful lack of in- 
terest in official quarters, our efforts are about as effective as 
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shadow boxing. There is no fully implemented program anywhere 
in this field. Children’s courts have been neglected by budgetary 
authorities and are woefully unequipped with those facilities which 
are essential to a complete job. Some counties do not even have 
probation officers. 


About 30 years ago, pursuant to constitutional amendment 
passed in 1921, the Legislature of this State instituted Children’s 
Courts for the purpose of salvaging, rehabilitating and protecting 
the delinquent and neglected child. The Legislature was fully 
aware of the fact that State institutions for the criminal and the 
mentally sick are overcrowded with those whose disturbances and 
difficulties began in childhood and who could have been saved if 
treated in childhood. 


The language of the acts establishing these courts shows that 
the Legislature envisioned for 
them trained probation staffs, 
psychiatric services and ade- 
quate and proper institutional 
facilities. Unfortunately, the 
Legislature trusted the commu- 
nities in which these courts 
were to function and the State 
itself to recognize the opportuni- 
ty involved and to provide these 
services. Unfortunately, the 
communities and the State have 
fallen far short of performing 
and fulfilling their obligation to 
our Children’s Courts. To prove 
this, you do not have to go 
farther than the official report 
entitled, “The Four Million,” 
made in 1951 by the New York 
State Citizens’ Committee of 

‘One Hundred for Children and 
Youth, a committee appointed 


I. MONTEFIORE LEVY by the Governor of this State. 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile Executives on a State and com- 
Court, New York City munity level have had the needs 


Foundation Life Member of the Children’s Courts in this 
respect called to their attention repeatedly but have failed to act. 

Last year this Association held its conference in New York 
City. At its annual dinner, Cardinal Spellman, Bishop Gilbert, 
representing the great Episcopal Church, and the president of the 
largest Jewish agency in New York City spoke and agreed that the 
work of the Children’s Courts deserved far more support from the 
fiscal authorities than it was receiving and that this important 
work was in fact being neglected with undermanned and unpaid 
services. 
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One instance: Probation officers in New York City were being 
paid substantially lower salaries than the city’s street cleaners, 
with a resultant turnover in the probation staff of 25% per year 
through resignations. City officials sat on the platform at that 
dinner and heard these authoritative appeals. I am sorry to report 
that as far as New York City is concerned they made no impression 
whatsoever. And a little later, when the Board of Estimate in 
New York City was adopting a budget for the Children’s Court for 
the ensuing year, a joint telegram was sent to each member of the 
Board of Estimate, signed by the accepted representatives of the 
three faiths engaged in this work, urging that probation officers 
be paid a living wage. No signer of that telegram received an 
acknowledgment from any member of the Board of Estimate. Need- 
less to say, nothing was done. 


Now, this year, this conference has adopted a program which 
again emphasizes the needs of the children with whom these courts 
are concerned, needs unmet by the communities and by the State. 
This Association is determined that this pathetic situation shall not 
continue. And based upon the fact that these needs exist, that 
services originally contemplated by the Legislature have not been 
furnished over a long period of years, I am hopeful that at its 
business session tomorrow, our Association is going to decide to go 
back to the Legislature to ask the Legislature to investigate not 
only the possibility of greater usefulness to society by these courts 
but to investigate also the shameful conditions of neglect existing 
by reason of State and community failure to discharge the trust 
reposed in them by the Legislature when these courts were estab- 
lished, and to ask the Legislature to see that the Children’s Courts 
of New York State are staffed, equipped and serviced to do the job 
originally contemplated and planned. 


Guest speakers included the Hon. Charles S. Desmond, Asso- 
ciate Judge of the New York Court of Appeals, Hon. MacNeil 
Mitchell, State Senator, Hon. Leonard Probst, Vice-Chairman New 
York State Department of Correction, Division of Probation, 
Mr. Clinton V. Areson, Executive Director of New York State 
Commission studying facilities for treatment of Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children, and National Council President, Hon. Victor B. 
Wylegala. 


New officers elected for 1952 follow: 


Morse E. Ames, Cortland........ President 
Richard J. Sherman, Saratoga Springs........... Vice-President 
James N. Gehrig, Hempstead, Long Island............. Secretary 
Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES N. GEHRIG, Secretary 
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Illinois County And Probate Judges 


Association 
Annual Meeting Held In Chicago 


The Illinois County and Probate Judges Association held its 
annual convention at the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago on December 13, 
14 and 15, 1951. 


The convention was called to order at twelve o’clock on De- 
cember 13, with luncheon in the Lincoln Room. The address of 
welcome was delivered by Cushman B. Bissell, current president of 
the Chicago Bar Association. Dorothy Bond, well known syndicat- 
ed cartoonist, entertained the members of the Association by draw- 
ing a series of cartoons illustrating the “Powder Room Rating” of 
various members. Her program was well presented and enjoyed. 

At two o’clock, the business session convened in the Press 
Gallery with a discussion of new probate legislation and cases by 
William M. James, author of a recent work on probate law now in 
publication; and a discussion of new legislation affecting county 
courts led by William S. Ellis, county judge of Logan County. 
Judge Ellis has been quite active in legislative matters and served 
as chairman of the committee which drafted the Mental Health 
Code at the last session of the Illinois General Assembly. 


The December 14 session convened at ten o’clock with a Ques- 
tion Box conducted by Seely P. Forbes, probate judge of Winnebago 
County. Questions had been submitted by association members 
and were discussed by other members who had considered them be- 
fore the meeting. A subcommittee of the State Bar Association 
discussed legislation and practices pertaining to investments by 
guardians and conservators to the end of securing an adequate re- 
turn upon funds in the hands of guardians and conservators and 
still maintaining the security of the principal. 


A third matter considered was that of judicial reform. The 
discussion culminated in the appointment of a committee to work 
in co-operation with committees of the State Bar Association (on 
amendments to the judicial article of the State Constitution) and 
the legislative commission of the Illinois General Assembly. 
Members subsequently announced include: county judges William 
S. Ellis, Logan, chairman; Edward J. Turnbaugh, Rock Island; 
Gale A. Mathers, Knox; Robert C. Underwood, McLean. 


A joint luncheon with members of the Illinois Circuit and Su- 
perior Court Judges Association was held in the Illinois Room, 
Judge Underwood presiding. Justices Walter Schaeffer, Ralph L. 
Maxwell, Joseph E. Daily and George W. Bristow of the Illinois 
Supreme Court and Justice Philip Finnegan of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals were honor guests. Entertainment was 
furnished by the Chicago Bar Association Glee Club. 


A joint business session followed. 
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The Saturday business session heard reports of the secretary- 
treasurer, the legislative, the finance and membership, and the 
nominating committees. 


Of particular importance was the salary increase bill provid- 
ing for salary increases ranging from $1,200 in the lowest brackets 
to $1,500 in the highest brackets. Constitutional objections to a 
change in the compensation of a judge during his term of office 
and the provisions of the salary bill prevent the increase from tak- 
ing effect during the present term of office. 


New Officers Elected 


The report of the nominating committee was unanimously 
adopted and the following officers were elected: 


William F. Waugh, Chicago................ Secretary-Treasurer 
Judson E. Harriss, Pinckneyville.............. 1st Vice-President 
Seely P. Forbes, Rockford................... 2nd Vice-President 


The convention closed with installation of the new officers, 
and the expression of appreciation for the services of the retiring 


officers. 
ROBERT C. UNDERWOOD 


County Court of McLean County 
Bloomington 


Judge JOHN 8S. GONAS, president of the Indiana State Asso- 
ciation of Juvenile Court Judges, has developed the use of an in- 
service training program for juvenile court staff development; and 
has urged the use of foster homes rather than the county jail as a 
place of detention for children. 


MAMIE DOWD (Mrs. Fielding Lewis, Jr.) WALKER, first 
judge of the Durham (N. C.) Juvenile Court and a charter mem- 
ber of the National Council, has agreed to write her reminiscences 
for an early issue of The JOURNAL. 
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Probation And Detention In Virginia 


Virginia Considers New Juvenile Court Law 


By JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, JR. 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Richmond 


On December 5 and 6, the report of the National Probation 
| and Parole Association on its “Selected Survey of Juvenile Pro- 
' bation and Detention in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia” 
was generally made public. The 
occasion was a meeting of ju- 
venile court judges, welfare de- 
partment superintendents and 
other interested persons, includ- 
ing representatives of women’s 
organizations throughout the 
State, to receive the report to- 
gether with recommendations 
of an Advisory Committee on 
the survey. At the same time 
proposals were considered to 
carry out suggestions made in 
the survey and to discuss also 
other amendments to Virginia’s 
new comprehensive Juvenile 
Court Law, which became ef- 
fective July 1, 1950. 


Requests for adequate budget 
provisions were endorsed by 
% those attending the meeting. 


Other major items agreed up- 
on included: 


1. New provisions that the 
clerk should be responsible for 
moneys paid to the courts, as in 
nonsupport cases, rather than probation officers. 


2. Authority to juvenile court to proceed on receipt of 
reliable information, distinguished from the necessity for the filing 
of a petition. 


3. Provision for notification to parents by registered mail 
as an alternative to personal service. 


4. Provision that guardian ad litem must be appointed 
when no parent, guardian or person standing in loco parentis is 
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present at the time of hearing and that the hearing could not pro- 
ceed without such guardian ad litem’s presence. 


5. Provision to allow the return of a committed child to 
other than the committing court to fit the needs of cases where 
parents have moved from one county or city to another. 


6. Provision for the construction and operation by the 
State of regional detention facilities, in addition to similar pro- 
visions for localities. 


7. Provision for an advisory committee for the Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Institutions, Virginia Division, to be created 
in connection with probation services. 


8. Provision that such a division establish standards of 
qualifications for appointment of probation officers as well as 
standard minimum probation services. The consensus favored the 
above language over authority in a State officer to exercise “‘gen- 
eral supervision” over probation officers. This item provoked a 
lively discussion, the result of which seemed to be agreement that 
the State official should not come between the judge and his proba- 
tion officers, but that a failure to meet minimum provisions should 
be reported to the judge for subsequent corrective action. 


9. The authorization of unofficial probation to be called 
unofficial status or unofficial supervision. 


Former experience at the time of the adoption of the compre- 
hensive Juvenile Court Law showed that good provisions failed of 
adoption in the Legislature because many groups were appearing 
individually with their proposals. The view expressed was of gen- 
eral endorsement of one bill amending the Juvenile Court Law. 


Financial Statement 


MAY 31, 1951 — DECEMBER 31, 1951 


May 31, 1951 Cash on hand $1,196.58 


Receipts: Memberships $ 17.00 17.00 
$1,252.58 
Disbursements : 
8-13-51 Broadway Press 172.44 
8-23-51 Postage 21.00 
12-31-51 Postage 30.00 223.14 
December 31, 1951 balance $1,029.14 


LIBBY E. SACHAR, 
Treasurer 
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Addressing a meeting of the Annual Conference of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine of the Archdiocese of New Orleans 
recently, Judge LEO B. BLESSING of the Juvenile Court for the 
Parish of Caddo, Louisiana, lamented the prevalence of divorce 
today and warmly praised the work of the premarriage Cana Con- 
ferences. 

He said: “With the aid of these courses presented by competent 
priests, doctors, lawyers and lay people, young prospects are able 
to avoid the mistakes and heartaches that have attended many 
marriages in the past.” He stressed the fact that many of the 
divorce cases brought before him were there through ignorance— 
the parties being ignorant of their responsibility to themselves, 
their children, the community and God. 

Judge Blessing’s address received notice in the Catholic Chari- 
ties Review for January 1952. 


Judge Blessing also addressed the Congress of Correction, 
meeting in Biloxi, Mississippi, describing psychological, psychiatric 
and medical services as indispensable to an adequate court program. 


As the JOURNAL goes to press, State association member- 
ships have been received for 1952 from Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Minnesota, Utah and Wisconsin. 


(CUT ALONG THIS LINE) 


APPLICATION 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Court presiding in Juvenile or Children’s matters, and do hereby 
(renew) (apply for) membership in the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, and do pledge my wholehearted support to the 
furtherance of the philosophy of the Juvenile or Childrens Court 
system as set forth on the reverse side hereof. 


Annual Dues $2.00 
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“For every child who is in conflict with society the right to 
be dealt with intelligently as society’s charge, not society’s 
outcast; with the home, the school, the church, the court and 
the institution when needed, shaped to return him whenever 
possible to the normal stream of life.” 
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